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Eleven Years of Packard Pioneering in Aircraft Motor Development 

1915-1926 


Proved — 

Packard Model 1500 selected by United States Navy 
as power unit for the Loening Amphibian 


N EW proof of Packard’s leadership in aircraft 
engine development is furnished by the 
Navy’s choice of the A- 1 500 as power plant equip- 
ment for the Loening Amphibians. 

A year of rigid official testing, a year of constant 
improvement, brought this Packard model to the 
highest point of efficiency — rated horsepower per 
pound of weight — ever attained by any aircraft 
engine. Its selection by the Navy was the logical 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

DETROIT — MICHIGAN 

ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


Packard Model 1500 
Develops 600 B. H. P. at 2500 R. F 
Weighs 720 pounds — only 1 2 pound 
horsepower. Bore. 5 3/8". stroke, 5 
displacement 1500 cubic inches, 
types — direct vertical, direct inverted, 
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LITTLE rock 

APRIL 29* &■ 30* 


INCLUDING NATIONAL BALLOON RACES 
At Little Rock’s Million Dollar Airport 


PROGRAM 

THURSDAY. APRIL 29th 


MORNING: 

1 — Exhibition of all types military and commercial planes. 

(All Day.) 

2— 10:00 Parachute jumps; airplane stunts: participated in 
by some of the best pilots in the country. 

3— Demonstration of cotton dusting airplane, etc. 

FRIDAY, 

MORNING: 

1— Exhibits of airplanes, motors and accessories (All Day.) 

2 — Stunt flying, parachute jumping, demonstrations, etc. 

3— 10:30 National Guard airplane races. 

(These races will be limited to National Guard Planes and 
pilots. Each squadron will participate with three planes, 
making a total of twelve planes for the race.) 

Entries for Airplane Races Close April 25 


AFTERNOON: 

1— Parachute jumps and stunt flying. 

2— Demonstration of combat flying, group formation. 

3— Start of the National Balloon Races (about 5:00 o'clock.) 

forjhe Inte'malional Raca 'to'b^Md in^Belgium^May 'lo! 

APRIL 30th 

AFTERNOON: 

1— Stunt flying, parachute jumping, demonstrations, etc. 

2— 2:30 Commercial airplane races limited to planes with 
motors not to exceed 100 hp. 

3— 3:30 Free-for-all airplane race for all sired planes and 


Reduced Fares on All Railroads 


Wire Your Entries for the Airplane Events or Aircraft Exhibition to 

C. L. Thompson, President, Little Rock Air Meet Association, or 
J. Carroll Cone, State Auditor, Little Rock, Arkansas 


| Manufacturers — This is Your Sales Promotion Opportunity! \ 

The Southwest is Eager to See Your Planes and Motors '■ 
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The Curtiss D12, 12 cylinder, 450 hp., Standard 
American Pursuit Engine, is equipped with two 
Type AG 12D SCINTILLA Aircraft Magnetos. 


A IRCRAFT Engineers and Pilots insist upon ignition equipment 
**• of the utmost dependability. 

D ECAUSE SCINTILLA Aircraft Magnetos have notably met this 
requirement they have been adopted for most of the modem 
American military and commercial engines. 

Contractors to the U. S. Army and Tiavy. 

SCINTILLA MAGNETO COMPANY, INC. 

Factory and Offices SIDNEY, NEW YORK 

SBND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
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Curtiss Flying Service. Inc. 



Flew over 
Carried over 
Trained 


IN 1924 

100,000 Miles 
3,500 Passengers 
52 Student Pilots 


IN 1925 

175.000 Miles 

4.000 Passengers 
60 Student Pilots 


WITHOUT INJURY TO ANYONE! 


That’s commercial flying! — and it tells its own story 
of competent personnel, good equipment, and careful inspec- 
tion, which make “Speed with Safety” more than a mere slogan. 


WRITE NOW FOR OUR BOOKLET 
AND RATES ON OUR FLYING COURSE 


CURTISS FLYING 

GARDEN CITY 



SERVICE, INC. 

NEW YORK 
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9,000,000 Miles Flown in 1925 

T HE FIGURES compiled by Aviation on the amount of 
commercial flying done in this country are of extreme 
significance. For years it has been assumed that there was 
no commercial aviation to speak of, in the United States. 
As a result, a peculiar mental attitude has been created, not 
only in the minds of the public at large and the government 
but even in the opinions of those closely connected with the 
aircraft industry. 

Concentrated attention has been focused on the development 
of air transportation such as exists in Europe, and progress 
in this direction is most important and valuable nnd has re- 
ceived the consideration of many of the ablest men in the 
industry. In the meantime, however, a very significant form 
of commercial flying has been developed in this country 
which has practically been ignored by many of those who have 
earnestly set themselves to the task of helping to create civilian 
aeronautics in the United States. 

While it appears reasonable to predict in commercial aero- 
nautics a vast amount of air transportation, the importance of 
the extensive aerial service flying which has already been done, 
cannot be overlooked. In the planning of airports, in the legis- 
lation concerning flying and in the con-elation between civilian 
and military flying, great consideration should be given to 
aerial service. If the men guiding the development of aviation 

of the most vital phases of their work! 

The reports, which Aviation has received from pilots on 
the flying done during 1925, now total almost 9,000,000 miles. 
This flying has been earned out absolutely without subsidy 
or governmental assistance of any kind. And, while air 
transport is of vital importance, aerial service problems re- 
quire the close attention of all concerned. 

London-Capetown-London 

O NE OF the most significant long distance flights of recent 
days is that which has been successfully terminated 
by the British pilot Alan J. Cobham, who flew in a single- 
engine airplane from London to Capetown in South Africa 
and back. Not only does the flight reflect great credit upon 
the proficiency and determination of the pilot himself and his 
mechanic, who tended the engine so ably, but the flight in- 
dicates in a very marked degree the unlimited possibilities of 
the modern airplane and aircraft engine. Not only was the 
flight made without the aid of extensive ground organization 
or equipment but the airplane used was by no means a plane 
especially designed for such an undertaking, being, as it was, 
the standard DH-50 commercial cabin machine which has been 
used on the London-Continental airway. 

One of the most notable conclusions to be drawn from the 
successful termination of the flight is the fact that a normal 
well designed commercial airplane, equipped with a sound 


engine, can be employed satisfactorily both in the extreme cold 
and in the baking tropics of central Africa. It has been re- 
ported that while zero weather was contended ill the vicinity 
of the European Alps, at times in Africa the temperature 
was so high that touching the wings of the plane would have 
meant burning one's fingers. 

With present interest so strongly watching the behavior of 
the air-cooled type of engine, it is of first importance to note 
that the engine with which the DH-50 was fitted was of this 
type and that no trouble was experienced from overheating 
during the entire African section of the flight. This per- 
formance is even more significant since engines of the same 
class are shortly to be put through equally adverse and stress- 
ing trials in the Arctic. With the Wright Whirlwind engines 
being used so universally by the Arctic expeditions this Sum- 
mer, there would seem every likelihood of some valuable in- 
formation accrueing on the behavior of the air-cooled engine 
under climatic conditions diametrically opposite from those 
experienced by Cobham in the tropics. Apart from the. un- 
doubted value which the London-Capetown-London flight has 
proved from the standpoint of the future development of 
world airways, there are the technical lessons which will prove 
of very first importance and will be augmented shortly by 
the experiences and the lessons to be learnt from the flying 
operations in the extreme frigid zones of the Arctic. 


On Good Pilots 

A LMOST ANY one can learn how to fly. The old iden that 
a pilot was a super man has passed into discard, but 
this does not mean there is not a difference between pilots. 
There is one place where the new air lines cannot afford to 
economize and that is in respect to their pilots. As demon- 
strated by the Air Mail, a good pilot can ‘get through’ with 
an obsolete type of plane where a poor pilot would crash 
even the best or equipment. Good modern equipment is 
essential if an air line is to pay dividends but good pilots are 
more essential than anything else for all operations. 

The qualities which make a man successful in other oc- 
cupations are more familiar and more obvious than those 

good business man and is just ns valuable to the company 
for which he works. Some men have an extraordinary 
aptitude for flying, while others have acquired the ability 

though not extraordinary fliers, have an ability to ‘get away 
with if m ease of an emergency. There are no tests that can 
show a pilot's working ability; his performance is the only 
thing which counts. The very best is none too good for the 
ail- lines. Maintenance of schedule is of vital importance and 
the pilot who can fly through thick weather or land his plane 
under circumstances where a poor pilot will crash will earn 
many times the extra salary which must be paid him. 
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The All-American Arcti c Expedition 

Extensive Scientific Investigations to be Undertaken by Expedition Planning to Spend 
Considerable Time in the Arctic. 

By ROBERT^ ANDERSON POPE 


T HIS EXPEDITION bus for its objective, first the flying 
over the entire area of unknown land in the Arctic, 
an area that consists of over 1,000,000 sq. miles, and 
acquiring this land for the sovereignty of the United States. 
Onr second objective is to make aerial surveys of all of 
this land in so complete a manner that large and scaled 
topographical maps can be produced. These maps, from 
the air, can be made with a remarkable degree of accuracy 
and will have wealth of detail as to interior areas, mountains 
and their elevations, lakes and their dimensions, ete. 
Scientific Problems to Be Studied 
The third major objective involves making a comprehensive 
scientific survey of all the important phenomena that, the 
Arctic so richly offers to the world of research and, to do 
this work, the ablest men in their respective fields of scientific 
endeavor will cooperate. Some idea of the results and their 
significance may be gained by a partial citation of these 
problems. For example, we who have lived in the North 
any length of time arc constantly amazed at the rate and 
extent of growth of the native perennial plants and of the 
house plants, which so far outstrips the growth of these same 
plants in other latitudes that botanists arc convinced that there 
lies, hidden in this evidence, a secret of enormous importance 
not only to this problem of plant growth and health but of 
human growth and health. Through the study, then, of this 
problem there may lie the discovery of a theraputic principle, 
that might raise the standard of physical well-being of all 
mankind. 

The study of iee, its rate of contraction and expansion, the 
speed and direction of its movements from the effects ot 
winds and of currents, the potentialities of the use of thermite 
in controlling iee. all of which might even lead to the ultimate 
abolition of the permanent Arctic iee is also important. 
Radio Investigations 

The study of long and short radio wave in the Arctic, 
where conditions are both unique mid highly favorable to 
the use of radio broadcasting, is a field of research which 
holds forth the possibility of a central world switchboard 
for radio telegraphy throughout the northern hemisphere. 
This is because it seems easier to go northward perpendicular- 
ly through light waves than parallel to them and in this way 
the ether congestion of the populated areas would be, in 
part, avoided. . „ 

The meteorologist believes that the great major weather 
movements that effect the North American continent largely 
originate in that part of the Arctic basin which we plan to 
explore and, hence, if this be true, the aid to navigation of 
the air ns well as of the seas should mean a great saving 
of lives and of property. 

To Study Arctic Flying Conditions 
From the aviation point of view we are first going to 
learn all about the special conditions that must be met with 
in Arctic flying, the way to meet the problem of the excessive 
heat which we have in'tlie Summer and how to prepare for 
the cold of the Winter. To study the problem of night fly- 
ing in the Arctic, and also the temperature of different air 
strata for the different months of the year, etc. What all 
this may mean to the development of aviation is difficult to 
prognosticate but it is believed that it will hasten the day 
when the short great, circle routes over the now unknown 
area of the Arctic will he in constant use for commercial 
communication between the East and the West. 

Three years of this kind of effort should do much to prove 


that, if we can realize our objectives in the North, there will 
be no insurmountable difficulties to prevent aviation from 
fulfilling its great destiny in the development of onr country 
in a way that will make life easier and more beautiful than 
it has ever been before. 

Some of the Personnel 

The flying personnel who have agreed to fly for the All- 
American Arctic Expedition are : H. II. Ogden, Leigh Wade 

(each formerly of the World Flight) ; Noel Wien, a commercial 
flier of Alaska; Norman H. Read, formerly in the British 
Royal Air Force and one of the, party that climbed Mount 
Logan for the first time and a sportsman with many other 
achievements of distinction to his credit. 

Mr. Albrecht, zoologist of the American Museum ot National 
History; Norman Taylor, botanist of the Brooklyn Botanical 
Gardens; John Nichols, ichthyologist and ornithologist of 
American Museum of National History; Victor E. Levine, 



Robert Anderson Pope 

biological chemist of Creighton University, Omaha; L. L. 
Jackson, radio engineer of Seattle, Wash.; J. P. Hannon, 
radio engineer of Seward, Alaska; Anton Anderson, civil en- 
gineer, Aberdeen, Wash.; F. A. Ehleb, civil engineer; Capt. 
F. E. Klcmsehmidt; Art C. Xaergater, motion picture expert ; 
Walter H. Schoeler, airplane pilot and navigator; C. C. 
Mason, as assistant to the commander. 

Many other scientists will join the expedition in its second 
season, as well ns other pilots and mechanics. 

If the expedition can lie made truly all-American in spirit 
as well as in personnel, we may yet provide what William 
James lias termed the moral equivalent of war in this great 
adventure, and, more than that, we hope that its sporting 
aspect will arouse a keener and more sympathetic interest in 
the knowledge and study of scientific fields, an interest which, 
since implanted in the youth of today, can never be displaced 
by the shallow and empty things that now seem characteristics 
of our day and generation. 
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The Byrd Arctic Expedition 

Second American Arctic Expedition on its Way North. 


O N THE afternoon of April 6, the S.S. Chnntier, a vessel 
of approximately 8,500 tons, weighed anchor in Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard 'mid set sail on the voyage to Trornso, 
in Norway, with the complete Byrd Arctic Expedition on 
board. The Chnntier has been allocated to the expedition 
by the Shijiping Board and, upon reaching Norway, will 
proceed to King’s Bay, Spitsbergen from which point the 
first flights into the far northern regions will be undertaken. 
The expedition is under the command of Comdr. Richard E. 
Byrd who, it will be remembered commanded the airplanes 
in' the Arctic with the MacMillan expedition in 1924-25. 

The expedition has been made possible through the financial 
support of Edsel Ford, John D. Rockefeller, Jr.. Vincent 
Astor, Congressman L. A. Frothingham of Massachusetts, 
Dwight W. Morrow, Thomas Fortune Ryan, Porter Adams, 
William Scliiff, Godfrey L. Cabot, R. F. Hoyt, P. W. Rouss, 
William A. Read, Captain Gibbons, Lorillard Spencer, the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, Robert W. Russell 
and William H. Todd. 


Flying Equipment 

The flying equipment of the expedition consists of a Fokkcr 
three-engine FVII monoplane fitted with three Wright Whirl- 
wind engines and similar to that being used by the Detroit 
expedition already in the Arctic. The plane itself has 
already Mown about 20,000 miles but been entirely recondi- 
tioned and fitted with three new engines. 

The plane is 49 ft. 2 in. long, 12 ft. 9 in. high, and the 
single wing measures 63 ft. 3 in. from tip to tip. Two 
gasoline tanks, each capable of carrying 100 gal. of gaso- 
line, are set in the center of the wing, and two additional 
storage tanks, each containing 110 gal. of fuel are carried 
in the fuselage of the machine. 

Tests show that the plane can be flown with a full load 
at a gasoline consumption of 28 gal. per hour, the cruising 
speed for that period being approximately 100 miles. This 
will give the explorers a cruising radius of 1,500 miles. 

The pilot’s seat is completely enclosed, providing protec- 
tion from the cold and possible storms. A double set of 
controls is installed in the cockpit. The dial of a Pioneer 
Earth Induction compass is set above the pilot’s head and a 
little in front of him, so that at all times he can see the exaet 
course on which he is flying. The underneath section of 
the cockpit is fitted with racks for carrying provisions and 
spare parts. Baek of the cockpit, in the forward section 
of the fuselage, the wireless equipment, is installed with a 
trailing antenna extending from the floor of the plane. Com- 
munication from the cockpit to the fuselage and full length 
of the plane is provided through a door. 

Fittings in the Airplane Cabin 

Back of the wireless operator’s post, on either side of the 
fuselage, with a narrow passageway running between, are 
the two extra gasoline tanks, each containing 110 gal. of fuel. 
These tanks are connected with two pumps, one automatically 
driven and the other driven by hand power, to force the 
gasoline to the working tank, on top of the wing. Behind 
the extra gasoline tanks are stored the provisions, consisting 
of pemmican, chocolate, tea and canned food. 

On the walls of the fuselage, set in light metal racks, are 
rifles, for use in limiting game ; cameras, plates and reels of 
film and scientific instruments that will be used by the ex- 
plorers in their flight. 

Further aft in the' cabin is a raised observation platform 
with a manhole in the top of the fuselage, from which tlie . 
observer will take his sights and make photographs and 
observations. In place of wheels the plane is equipped with 
landing skiis for landing on snow and ice. 


A small Curtiss Oriole is also being taken with the ex- 
pedition, it being considered that an extra plane, and one 
quite small and inextravagant in fuel, will serve many useful 
purposes during the preliminary stages of the undertaking, 
while searching for suitable landing fields, etc. 


Three Chief Objects 

In discussing this expedition, in common with the other 
three which are either already active or about to be active 
in the Arctic regions within tbp next, few months, it is in- 
teresting to consider the proposals of the explorers and 
the main objects in view. Commander Byrd’s expedition 
has three main objects, which are as follows: 






Comdr. Richard E. Byrd 



nt engineer. Brooklyn. 

... ... v.», , ....... .Vnshington, D. C. 

Flight Comdr. G. 0. Novilo is a fuel expert, loaned to the 
expedition by the Vacuum Oil Company for the express pur- 
pose of studying the oil troubles due to cold. T. K. Kincaid, 
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is an engine expert in the employ of the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., who also has been lent to the expedition to attend to 
the Wright Whirlwind engines which are installed in the 
three-engine Fokker plane. Kincaid understands the Wright 
engines very thoroughly. 

The weather bureau has assigned to the Byrd Arctic ex- 
pedition as meteorologist, William C. Haines. This is a 
very important post as the flight plans will be based on 
weather predictions obtained at Spitsbergen, where the ex- 
pedition will establish a base, preparatory to flights in the 
polar regions. 

Mr. Haines will have the cooperation of all other meteoro- 
logical stations and their reports will be received daily by 

Plans for Arctic Flights 

Having established a base at King’s Bay, Spitsbergen, 
Commander Byrd hopes to be able to start flying by about 
May 15. His tentative plans call for six flights, which will 
be as follows: 

1. A 400-mile flight from Spitzbergen to Peary Land to 
unload oil, provisions and equipment at a place that looks 
promising enough for a landing. 

2. A 400-mile flight back to Spitzbergen. 

3. A second 400-mile flight from Spitzbergen to Peary 
Land with further fuel, food and equipment. 

4. An 850-mile flight to and around the Pole and back to 
Peary Land base. 

5. An 800-mile round-trip flight to the Northwest, over the 
unexplored area in search of new lands. 

6. A 400-mile flight from the Peary Land base back to 
Spitzbergen. 

If everything worked out perfectly more would be at- 
tempted. 

The Discovery of New Land 

The discovery of new land would be possible in three of 
the six flights. The route from Spitzbergen to Peary Land 
lies over unexplored area. The trip from Peary Land to 
the Pole is over a wedge of unexplored area which lies be- 
tween Peary’s dash to the Pole and the route of Amundsen's 
flight of last year. The fifth flight would cut deep into the 
solid unexplored area whose great ice cliffs have hitherto 
proved impregnable to men with ships or men with dog teams. 

On these trips Byrd will be accompanied by the pilot and 
mechanician, Floyd Bennett, who is an experienced Arctic 
flier. Byrd gave him full credit last year for their feat of 
flying more than 3,000 miles in the Arctic. 

The Curtiss Oriole has a small radius of flight and will be 
used mainly in finding landing fields on Spitzbergen, so 


that if the fliers find their main landing place covered with 
fog they may go elsewhere. If the Fokker met with an 
accident between Spitzbergen and Peary Land the Oriole 
would go to its rescue. 

The first flight probably will make of break the expedition. 
On this flight Commander Byrd from the air will 
have to hunt for a landing field in a country 
where no landing fields are known to exist. From 
Peary’s description of Peary Land, it is believed that 
smooth snow-covered stretches, suitable for landing, will 
be found, but the flier will have no easy task in 
estimating from the air the availability of the white landscape 
beneath him for landing. If he finds a good landing field 
and ends the first flight successfully, the chances of the ex- 
pedition accomplishing all its objectives will be immeasurably 
increased. 

If a good base is discovered on Peary Land, all the ex- 
ploring flights of the expedition may be made from it- These 
flights probably would be round trips from the Peary Land 
base. Byrd might attempt to descend near the Pole. If 
no landing place is seen he will drop a flag from the plane. 
In any case, the establishment of a good base on Peary Land 
is the keystone of the expedition. 

The expedition is excellently equipped with instruments 
and all types of Arctic land equipment, such as sleds, etc. 
Among the most interesting items in the equipment is, very 
naturally, the radio apparatus. While the S.S. Chantier is 
fully equipped with all the necessary apparatus, which can, 
if desired, be taken ashore and used in connection with the 
reporting of the progress of the expedition, there has been 
designed a special set for fitting into the airplane itself. The 
entire set, exclusive of batteries, is installed within an alumi- 

weighing but ten or so pounds. It includes not only a complete 
two-tube receiving set but also a single power-tube transmitter. 
Another interesting piece of equipment being taken on the 
expedition is a large kite which will be employed as a dis- 
tress signal if the need should arise, and. furthermore, 
the kite will serve the purpose of raising the radio aerial 
should a landing become necessary upon the open ice. In 
any case, it is planned to land at the North Pole if it is at 
all possible. If a landing is made and the exact Pole, as 
near as it is possible to determine, is some ten or twenty 
miles away, the plane would be left temporarily and the 
additional distance covered on foot. 

The Chantier will arrive in Spitzbergen somewhere around 
May 1, and until then there will be no valnable news of any 
sort relating to the actual expedition. 



A nen British day bomber. 


The Bristol Berkeley, a plane 
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Progress of the Detroit Arctic Expedition 

Captain Wilkins Explores North and Flies Nearer Pole Than Anyone Has Flown Before. 


L EAVING DURING the seeond week in February, the 
Detroit Arctic Expedition was the first of the four 
projects planning to investigate the secrets of the 
Arctic this year, to get under way. The expedition, under 
the leadership of Capt. George Wilkins, and with Lieut. Carl 
B. Eielson as chief pilot and accompanied by Maj. Thomas 
G. Lnnphier, formerly of the First Pursuit Group, Army Air 
Service, left Seward by rail for Fairbanks, a distance of 
about 500 miles and there commenced to erect the two planes 
in which the flying over the Arctic is being done. One of 
these planes is a Fokker single-engine monoplane and the 
other a Fokker three-engine plane of the same type as that 
to be used by Commander Byrd. Another interesting piece 
of equipment taken by the expedition, in addition to the 
snow motors which were intended to transport supplies over 
the ice between Fairbanks and Point Barrow, is the Rass- 
mussen pneumatic collapsable boat, which, while weighing 
by 5% lb. can, when inflated, support on the water a weight 
of 500 or 600 lb. with ease and safety. 

To Find Inaccessible Pole 

As announced at the time when the Detroit Expedition 
was in the stages of organization, it is the primary purpose 
of the undertaking to locate the “Pole of Relative Inaccess- 
ability”, which is described as that point actually farthest 
from any navigable waters, — the virtual center of any so- 
called continent which may exist in these regions. 

Owing to some trouble during the early stages of the under- 
taking, there has been some delay in the progress of the 
expedition. In the first place, misfortune befell both the 
“Detroiter”, the three-engine Fokker and the “Alaskan” the 
single-engine plane, when each met with accident upon its 
preliminary tests. The accidents, however, were minor and 
both planes have been put into first class condition again. 
The plan of the expedition is to establish a flying base at 
Point Barrow and from there undertake the flights into the 


Arctic. Provisions and supplies are being transported from 
Fairbanks to Point Barrow by both plane and by sled, using 
the snow motors to pull the sleds. 

Supplies were started from Tenana, 50 miles West of Fair- 
banks on Feb. 11, with ten sleds drawn by two snow motors, 
the train being in charge of Alexander Malcolm Smith. This 
trek broke down Feb. 25, at Tolovaua, 70 miles from Tenana, 
and Smith reverted to Alaska’s time-honored method of trans- 
portation, dogs and sleds. With 45 dogs he was last reported 
over the top of Brooks Range and on his way to Point Barrow, 
250 miles distant over the gentle Arctic slope of the North- 

Failure of Snow Motors 

The snow motors failed, it is said, because the soft snow 
trail was filled with stumps, and was only wide enough for 
a 42 in. sleigh, whereas the snow motors were 88 in. wide. 

Captain Wilkins and Lieutenant Eielson left Fairbanks in 
the airplane Alaskan on March 31, for Point Barrow, a flight 
of 500 miles, carrying 3000 lb. of supplies. Reaching Point 
Barrow, the fliers set out again in a northerly direction with- 
out landing and, while no word was heard from them for a 
space of time, (encouraging reports of their being lost to 
creep around) the Alaskan relumed to Fairbanks on April 
7, having penerated further North than any hnman being 
is recorded as having gone in this particular region. This 
exploration was incidental to the flight from Fairbanks to 
Point Barrow. Reaching the northern coast of Alaska with 
ease and with fuel to spare, Captain Wilkins decided to do 
some exploring from the air before landing at Point Barrow. 
He flew 140 miles to the North. Seventy miles due North 
of Point Barrow, Wilkins passed over the point reached by 
Stephansson in the steamer Karluk in 1913. They kept on 
flying seventy miles further and then turned back and landed 
at Point Barrow. Although the airplane only penetrated 
the unknown area for 70 miles, the fliers were able to see 
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30 miles further and sighted no land. Thus they drove 
a path GO miles wide and 100 miles long into the unexplored 
Arctic. They thereby covered an area of about 6,000 sq. 
miles of the unexplored portion of the Arctic region. Further- 
more, this flight took Wilkins 500 miles further North than 
any plane hud even gone before. He flew at a 7000 ft. 
altitude. 

Captain Wilkins may have actually removed considerably 
more than 6,000 sq. miles from the unexplored area. Flying 
at an altitude of 7,000 ft., he might, with perfect visibility, 
see a distance of 75 miles in all directions, which would have 
enabled him to explore 10,000 sq. miles by eye during the 
few minutes of his flight beyond the South boundary of the 
unknown region. It is considered probable that his view 
was limited by fog curtains, whether the flier realized their 


Engine Functioned Well 

The flight settled all doubt as to the ability ot an airplane 
engine to function in nil Arctic Winter. The engines worked 
so perfectly that Wilkins and Eielson changed their plans 
and made the brief reconnaissance of the southern edge of 
the unexplored area. Some students of the subject had 


accumulate the necessary gasoline supply in flights between 


If the “Pole of Inaccessibility” is reached Wilkins would 
turn at right angles in the direction of Spitsbergen, fly 200 
miles and then turn back to Point Barrow. This projected 
flight would cover between 1,900 and 2,000 miles. The 
theoretical cruising radius of the three-engine plane is 2,500 
miles. 

The second flight would be 800 miles to the East of North, 
followed by a right-angle turn to the Southeast for 200 miles 
and thou back to Point Barrow. 

The third projected flight is from Point Barrow to Spitz- 
bergen, a distance of about 1,800 miles. The course is 
planned to pass fifty miles toward the Greenland side of 
the North Pole. 

On April 10, Wilkins and Eielson made a second flight 
from Fairbanks in the Alaskan. The purpose of this flight 
was to search for the dog Sledge party reported in distress 
between Fairbanks and Point Barrow. The plane, this time 
carried a load other than the crew of 4,100 III. most of it 
gasoline. Supplies were taken for the sledge party, with 
the intent of dropping these when the party had been located. 
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argued that Wilkins would have constant engine trouble in 
attempting to fly in the Arctic so early in the year. As a 
matter of fact, Wilkins had planned to make his major flights 
this month, while the Arctic was thoroughly icebound and 
comparatively free from fog. He anticipated increasing 
trouble from fog if his flights were delayed beyond April. 

In flying to 73 deg. 30 see. North, Wilkins came within 
10 deg. of the “Pole of Inaccessibility”. The “Pole of in- 
accessibility" was placed by Steplmnssou at 83 deg. 50 see. 
North by 160 deg. West 

The objective of the first major flight of the expedition will 
lie the “Pole of Inaccessibility”, which is about 800 miles from 
Point Barrow in a direction a little to the West of North. The 
date for thi3 flight depends on the time it takes Wilkins to 


Polar Plane to Take Mail 

A. C. Roessler has received 200 letters addressed by the 
writers to themselves to be sent by way of the North Pole 
in the flying expedition of Comdr. Rielmrd E. Byrd. Mr. 
Roessler delivered the mail to Commander Byrd at Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard on Monday, April 6, prior to the start for 

Spitzbergcn. 

The letters bear the special air mail stamp recently issued 
and are enclosed in distinctive envelopes. They will be 
decorated at Spitsbergen with a special Norwegian stamp. 

Capt. George H. Wilkins, commanding the Detroit Arctic 
expedition, already in Alaska, carries a similar number of 


American Commercial Flying 

10,000,000 Mile Record of Commercial Flying During 1925 Drawing Near. 


T HE ADDITIONAL reports, received during the week, of 
mileage of commercial pilots, total 891,570 mile3 and 
adding this figure to the grand total brings the figure 

It will be realized, of course, that in many cases the reports 
sent in by operators of commercial aircraft include the mile- 
age covered during the year by more than one pilot, even 
though they may appear under a single name. As the in- 
dividual pilots themselves have invariably sent in their own 
report of mileage, every endeavor has been made to avoid, as 
far as possible, duplication and overlapping of reports as a 
result of this and sueli a contingency has been rectified 
wherever possible by a careful examination of the original 
reports. 

The reports received during the past week follow : • 




The Sweeney Aviation School b™ been trained as pilots. As an example of the wide 

The K\v,'i"rv .\viatio , S-hn>l ui- Kansas City. Mo., was - •real -••i- «'*.• - tweiily-tlircc slate- mid « nnada 

opened in November of 1925 and, since then, many students are represented in the student body. 
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Traveling By Air in Colombia 

A Business Man Describes His First Flying Experience and Explains Hoiv Air Transportation 
Proved Indispensable in Carrying Out His Business. 

By M. M. ZIMMERMAN 

Export Manager Edwards Railway Motor Car Co. 


1 HAD NEVER appreciated the business value oi' the air- 
plane until I was compelled to use one in Colombia, 
South America. After I had flown in one for ten min- 
utes from Ciego to Puerto Berrio, two towns on the Magde- 
lona River, separated by a distance which would have taken 
me over a week to cover had I used the regular means of 
river transportation, I was thoroughly sold on flying and, 
thereafter, used the commercial plane in my business travels 
through Colombia where there is a well organized flying 

Last November business compelled me to take a trip to the 
cities of Medellin and Bogota, situated in the interior of 
Colombia, and I am sure the reader, who is not familiar with 
the value of the airplane as a means of commercial trans- 
portation, will be interested to know just what I had to en- 
counter in order to reach these cities and how, by luck, I was 
able to cut down the time of my trip by from 4 to 0 weeks, 
besides eliminating, to a groat extent, all the discomforts to 
be contended with in traveling through a tropical country 
where transportation is still more or less primitive, and where 
a trip in the interior requires a stout heart and a strong con- 
stitution. 

Geography 

Briefly, Colombia is divided by three long parallel mountain 
ranges of great height with a total population of about 
li, 1)00,0(10 people. It is bounded on the North by the Caribbean 
Sen and on the West by the Pacific Ocean. Being near 


the equator, the climate in the valley is extremely tropical 
and, therefore, the great bulk of the population is located 
in the high plateaus, several hundred miles from the coast, 
where a cool and healthy climate is enjoyed. The main source 
of communication and the great bulk of the commerce of the 
country is conducted through the Magdalena River, the only 
navigable water way of any size in the country. The regular 
means of communication between the seaports and the interior 
is by the river steamers, a long and tedious trip, beset with 
many inconveniences and hardships. While Colombia has 
boasted, for the past 5 years, of a well organized system of 
air transportation developed by the Seadta, a German or- 
ganization supported by the Colombian Government, never- 
Iheless, 1 did not have enough confidence in this transportation 
sy tern to even consider any part of my trip by plane until 
1 was actually compelled to. I, therefore, took the regular 
river steamer, leaving Barranquilla to travel to Puerto Berrio, 
a distance of about 500 miles up the river, and figured that 
1 would travel, at the most, for about 7 days. From there 
I was to take a train which would bring me up into the cool 
climate of Medellin, located high up in the mountains at an 
altitude of 5000 ft. 

1 undertook my 1 rip just when the dry season had set in 
and, instead of reaching Puerto Berrio in 7 days as I had 
planned, I found, after a few days of travel, that the river 
was very low and that progress would be very uncertain with 
no telling how long it would take us to roach our destination. 
For Id days we maneuvered over and around sand bars, 



One of the Seadta seaplanes preparing to leave for internal 


along the Magdalena River 
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traveling from 2 to 3 ra.p.li. In some stretches of the river 
the water was so shallow and the maneuvering so difficult that 
we would make from 15 to 20 miles per day. At other places 
we would be anchored for a whole day and night trying to 
get oil a sand bar or navigate a newly made channel to get 
into deeper water so that we could continue our journey. The 
heat was so intense that, even with two fans blowing in our 
cabin, it was impossible to remain inside for more than a 
few minutes. The days were long, hot and almost unbearable, 
with very little sign of life, except when we passed a village 
or chanced meeting a native dugout either floating down 
stream or poling up the stream, along the river bank. To 
add to our discomfort, we were traveling on a wood burning 
boat. During the hottest part of the day, the captain would 
always stop along the river front to replenish his supply of 
wood which meant waiting under the baking sun at least 
2 or 3 heurs. While the nights brought relief from the heat, 
we had to fight all sorts of pests, mosquitoes, bugs, moths, and 
at times they came in sueh droves that we had to stop in 
the midst of our dinner because it was impossible to finish 

A Week’s Delay by Boat 

Fifteen miles from Puerto Berrio we struck the most 
treacherous part of the river, a section around Ciego where 
the river is unusually wide and, during the diy season, the 
river bed breaks up into many shallow channels. These 
channels arc not deep enough for the river boats to pass and 
they must wait for one of these channels to deepen to enable 
passage. Sometimes it takes a week or two and even longer. 
Its really a matter of luck. Further progress was impossible 
and we found we had with us, as company, fifteen other boats, 
all anchored, hoping and waiting for a channel to deepen 
and allow us all to pass. 

Relief Comes by Air 

During the early days of our journey, when we saw that 
we wore in for a long and uncertain trip, one of our fellow 
passengers wired to the manager of the hotel at Puerto Berrio, 
a personal friend, about our predicament and asked him if 
he could send down a motor launch to pick us up along the 
river. As it was impossible to get replies to telegrams, we 
did not know what results our appeal for help would have. 
Our second day of watchful and hopeful waiting at Ciego, 
brought us relief, for, at about eleven in the morning wc saw 
one of the river planes gracefully flying toward ns. About 
a half mile from our boat it landed on the waters and taxied 
straight to our ship. Sure enough, there was the manager of 
the hotel, who informed us that he had made arrangements 
to take us off the boat that very day and said we would bo 
in Puerto Berrio by 4 o’clock. 

To Fly or Not to Fly? 

I must confess that I was a bit timid about taking this 
flight because 1 had never before flown in a plane and, while 
I knew of the safety of flying and had confidcnee in the 
plane, nevertheless, I had not expected to use this means of 
transportation. Furthermore, before leaving New York I 
Imd taken out additional insurance and my policy expressly 
stipulated that, during the first year this policy was in force, 
1 could not fly in airplanes without risking forfeiture. How- 
ever, the thought of getting off that river, where we had spent 
12 of the most miserable days imaginable; where wo had 
suffered the intense heat, together with the mosquitoes, flies, 
insects, and what not, and the terrible food which we could 
not eat. made us forget any apparent danger that might be 
involved in our using the plane. All wc knew was that in 
ten minutes we would be in Puerto Berrio, where we could 
embark the following morning for Medellin and, once there, 
we could again enjoy the comforts of a fine healthy and 
beautiful climate. We also knew that, if we stayed on the 
boat, it would mean at least another week, and possibly two, 
waiting for the channel to deepen to allow our boat to pass 
through. In fact, we were so happy over the thought that 
we would be in Medellin in another day, that we forgot our 
timidity and fear and, as planned, at 4 o’clock in the after- 


noon, we were in Puerto Berrio. Tho plane made two trips, 
each within 30 minutes of the other, and carried four passen- 
gers on each trip to Puerto Berrio. 

I was up in the plane only a few minutes, flying over a 
wide panorama of river and jungle, taking in sights I had 
never beheld on land or sea, when I realized I lmd missed 
much in overlooking this means of transportation. I watched 
the pilot and his mechanic. How confidently they maneuvered 
the plane. I really forgot the thought that I ever possessed 
any fear about riding through the air. I concluded then 
and there that my future travel, while in Colombia, would be 
by plane only. I found, to my surprise, that it was just as 



M. M. Zimmerman just prior to the departure of the Seadta plane from 


comfortable as sitting in a elosed automobile. I encountered 
no unpleasant sensation and, as we traveled on, I sat there 
with a feeling of security, thrilled with this unexpected ad- 
venture, and felt disappointed when wc landed shortly there- 
after. 

The next day I started out for Medellin and, that night, 
I was sleeping comfortably in a first class hotel. I was 
curious to know when my boat would arrive in Puerto Berrio 
and, just nine days after our arrival in Medellin, the boat 
finally came through to Pureto Berrio. It is hard to believe 
that ten minutes of travel by plane saved me nine days of dis- 
comfort on the river. 
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After remaining in Medellin for seven weeks I made plans 
to leave for Bogota. To use the river boat would mean 7 
to 10 days of hardship and uncertainty. I was uot keen to 
go through the previous river experience. Therefore, X 
booked passage with the Seadta company to fly from Puerto 
Berrio to Girardot, a distance of over 200 miles. I left at 
2:30 in the afternoon on a Monday and arrived at Girardot 
the same day at 4 p. m. Of course, it was a very pleasant 
trip. We had to cross some of the high mountains of tho 
Andean range, which necessitated Hying ns high as 5000 ft. 
above the river. This was another thrilling experience, — to 
be able to look below and see this gigantic range of mountains 
with the river that looked like a narrow strip of ribbon, and 
the higher up we went the safer I felt. 

I enjoyed this trip even more than my first because I was 
in tho air for nearly two and a half hours and had a real 
opportunity to study the topography of the Magdalena Valley. 
Traveling with me were two other passengers, one an official 
of one of the huge oil companies who was using the plane 
regularly to bring him up and down the country from the 
capital to the oil fields. The other, a woman flying from 
Barranquilla to Bogota to join her husband, was making her 
first flight in a plane and she felt just as comfortable and 
seemed to enjoy the trip as much as I did. In fact, she re- 
marked that -lie would rather fly any day. regardless of what 
dangers mny be evolved, than to use the river boats that she 
had heard so much about. The thought of risking all tne 

use the plane, particularly when she was going to save f:-m 
15 to 25 days of torturous travel. As the three of us sat in the 
cabin, we smoked, talked, rend and felt just ns cool and com- 
fortable as if we were sitting on the beach of a seaside hotel 
in summer. We arrived on schedule time at 4 o’eloek and 
the next morning we embarked for Bogota. 


After remaining in Bogota for three weeks, I planned my 
return to New York. I found that all the regular weekly 
schedule planes were booked up for the next three or four 
weeks and^ it was impossible to obtain an immediate reser- 
vation. While in the office of the Seadta company, I met a 
fellow traveler who was also very anxious to return, so we 
booked a special plane which would carry us down to Santa 
Marta, on the coast. 

Twenty Day Journey in 7 Hours 

We left Girardot on Sunday morning at 6:35 and at 4 
p. m. we landed in Santa Marta, having covered a distance 
of about 750 miles in less than 7 hours hi actual flying. We 
made several stops on the way, to replenish our fuel supply, 
the first being Puerto Berrio where we had breakfast and 
also took a lunch basket to tide us over the rest of the journey, 
ns there are no places along the river where we could obtain 
good food. If I had used the regular river steamer it would 
have taken from 15 to 20 days to reach Santa Marta. During 
the time the river is navigable this trip could be made by 
express boat within nine days. 

Is it any wonder, then, that I am so enthusiastic about air 
travel for the business man? By using the plane, I uot only 
cut down the length of my trip considerably but was able 
to reduce my expense to some extent and, at the same time, 
conserve my health and energy by avoiding the tropical heat, 
mosquitoes, etc. Above all, the sensation of the flight is one 
of the most interesting experiences of my whole trip. Friends, 
who listen while I relate the details of this flight, are amazed 
and envious as I picture the beautiful panorama of clouds, 
jungle, mountains, forest and river that I enjoyed with the 
utmost comfort and security as if I were traveling on one of 
the best Pullman coaches on our erack limited trains. 


P. W. Litchfield — President of Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co. 

Of considerable interest in aeronautic circles is the recent 
announcement of the election of P. W. Litchfield, pioneer 
manufacturer of lighter-than-aircraft in this country, as presi- 
dent of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, of Akron, 
Ohio. 



Paul IV. Litchfield 


Mr. Litchfield, last year, completed 25 years of service as 
an officer in the Goodyear organization and was first vice- 
president and factory manager of The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, and first vice-president and general manager 
of its subsidiary, the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation at the 
time of his election to the presidency of the company. 


For the past 15 years he has been a close student of aero- 
nautical development, and the first Goodyear aeronautical pro- 
duct was constructed under his direction. Since that time he 
has seen more than 800 balloons and 90 airships built for com- 
mercial and army and navy uses by his company. 

In 1918-19, Mr. Litchfield was a member of the naval com- 
mission on European airships, studies being conducted in 
England, France and Germany, and he was active in the ne- 
gotiations which brought the Zeppelin patent and operating 
rights to the United States. 

He is the doner of the Litchfield trophy contested for in 
the annual National Balloon Races. 

Mr. Litchfield came to the Goodyear company when it 
was less than a year and a half old, and supervised the con- 
struction of Goodyear’s first automobile tire. On the day 
of his election the 82,000,000th automobile tire built by Good- 
year was turned out — the largest production made by one 
rubber company, and by far the largest production under 
the direction of any single man. 

The new Goodyear president was bom in Boston on July 
26, 1875 and was graduated from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1896, joining Goodyear four years later. 


Huff Daland Changes Name 

According to an announcement made by Thomas H. Huff, 
president of the Huff Daland & Company, Inc., the name of 
the firm has been officially changed to Huff Daland Airplanes, 
Inc., of Bristol, Pa. 


Sikorsky Sales 

The Sikorsky Manufacturing Corp. recently closed a con- 
tract with the Aircraft Corp. of America for a number of 
twin-engine amphibian planes. The Aircraft Corp. of 
America intends to act as selling agents for these planes and 
also for a small two seater land machine for individual needs 
and commercial operations. 

The corporation also recently sold one large twelve passen- 
gen three-engine all-metal plane to “The Argonauts Inc.” who 
will operate it for aerial transportation. 
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AIR MEET 

JUNE 4-5-6 

FLINT 

MICHIGAN 


PRIZE MONE Y 

Will be paid prior to noon June 7, 1926 


SPEED RACES 

FLY TO FLINT RACE 

DEAD STICK CONTEST 

PONY EXPRESS RACE 

Entries close May 1 st 
Free gasoline and oil to participants 


FREE 

OPEN TO PUBLIC - NO GATE ADMISSION 


MANUFACTURERS 

Inside exhibition space adequately policed will be furnished gratis to man- 
ufacturers of airplane motors, parts, instruments and accessories. Reservations 
must be made prior to May 15th. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES 

TO 

FLINT AERO ASSOCIATION 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FLINT. MICHIGAN 

FLY to FLINT 


IV hen Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention AVIATION 
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Bending Moments Obtained Analytically 


An Accurate Analytical Method of Determining the Allowable 
Stress in Uniform Section Structural Members. 


Structure 


By JOSEPH S. NEWELL 

Branch. Airplane Section. McCook Field, 


Dayton, O. 


I N THE issue o£ Aviation for Feb. 22, there is given a 
method’ for obtaining the locations of the points of in- 
flection in any span of a continuous beam of uniform 
cross section, subjected to combined axial and transverse loads. 
As a result of the graphical construction employed, a curve 
of bending moments for the entire span is obtained, the 
points of inflection being located at the sections of zero 
moment as indicated by this curve. The determination of 
the critical quantities to be used in design is, therefore, de- 
pendent upon scaled values, so that the precision of the re- 
sulting maximum bending moment between the supports and 
distance between the points of inflection depends upon the 
accuracy of the geometrical construction and the precision 
with which the values are sealed. If care is taken with the 
drafting, the precision of the results will suffice for the pur- 
poses of design, but careful drafting takes time. 

An Accurate Analytical Method 
The method which follows is purely analytical and re- 
quires about the same time to obtain a complete solution as 
would ordinarily be involved in computing the constants for 
the graphical method and cutting and mounting the paper. 
If a computing machine be available a much higher degree of 
precision is obtainable but with an ordinary ten-inch slide 
rule the results of this analytical method will be comparable 
to those of the graphical. 

Starting from the same point as Mr. Watter, that is, having 
obtained the moments over the supports by one of the three 
moment equations which provides for combined axial and 
transverse loads, the location of the section of maximum 
moment is obtained analytically. If, instead of the more 
cumbersome “Berry Method”, upon which Mr. Watter has 
based his graphical solution, the so-called “precise” method} 
now employed by the Army and Navy Air Services be used, 
the section of maximum moment is x inches from the left 
support of the bay in question, where x is found from 
L 

x D,-D.cos— 



Disin — 


/El 1 

In the above, equation j=/ , or — , as used in the Berry 

VP 11- 

Method. Di=M. — wj’ and D>=Mt» — wj’, where M. is the 

moment over the left support, Mb, that over the right, and w 
is the load per inch run. By use of the tables given in 
Information Circular No. 493, the values for the sine, cosine 
or tangent of nn angle in radians may be found directly, 
without the tedium of converting to degrees, minutes and 
seconds. 

If the right hand side of equation (1) has a value of A, 
then — =tan'‘A, which is given directly by the tables. If 

this value is B, obviously x=jB. 

The magnitude of the maximum moment is then found from 
D. 

+ wj’. . . .(2) 


M.-b 

Dividing this value of M.-b by wj’, we obtain , the argu- 

wj* 

ment of the left support of the nomographic cliartt given 
in Fig. 1. 

We have already determined j for use in previous equa- 
tions. To determine li, the distance between points of in- 
M.-b 

flection for the given span, connect the value of on the 

wj’ 

left support with the value of j on the right support by a 
straight line, (see Fig. 1). The intersection of this line 
with the mid-support, li, gives the distance between points 



of inflection in inches, provided, of course, that inch, pound 
and inch-pound units have been used in the computation. 
Since the section of maximum moment, the location of which 
has previously been determined, is mid-way between the 
points of inflection, the location of these point s in the span 



M.-b=- 
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is readily obtained. Five known points are, therefore, avail- 
able if a curve of moments for the entire span is desired, but, 
for a beam of uniform section, this is seldom necessary for 
use in design. 

Example 

Using the same numerical values as are given in Mr. 
Walter’s illustrative example, but with the nomenclature used 
in this article, the procedure is as follows: — 

M.=6000 in. lb. 

M^=3200 in. lb. 
w =10 lb./in. 

P =2850 lb. 

L=75 in. 


El 1,300,000x1.973 



sin — =0.5985, cos — =-0.8011 

j 3 

wj’=10 x 900=9000 
Di =M.-wj’=-3000 
D, =Mb-wj’=- 5800 
From equation (1) 

tan — =4.56 
i 

Whence, from the tables, 

—=1.35 


Navy Orders Wasp Engines 

The Navy Department, on April 5, awarded a contract to 
the Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
for six Wasp engines at a total cost of $92,710. This engine 
has recently undergone satisfactory tests under the supervision 
of the Navy. It is a radial air-cooled type developing about 
400 lip. and its appearance was announced in Aviation a 
few weeks ago. 


Sikorsky Seaplane in Colombia, S. A. 

The Sikorsky Manufacturing Corp. has received informa- 
tion that the S32 seaplane delivered by them in December 
of last year to the Aridian National Corp., Ltd., a large oil 
concern operating in Columbia, South America, is performing 
excellently in actual service on the Magdalena River. This 
plane is used by the Andian Corporation for carrying the 
corporation’s mail and personnel from Cartegena to their 
camp which is located about 350 miles inland. The trip 
is made in about three hours, whereas, previously, the com- 
pany, on account of lack of roads, used native runners to 
cover the same distance, in about a week’s time. 

Capt. Homer Berry, formerly with the U.S. Air Service 
and Air Mail, is now in charge of the Andian Corporation’s 
aerial activities and, in a recent letter, lie reports as follows: 

“1 took four men, averaging 180 lb., and 1400 lb. of money 
which amounted to $184,000 in paper and silver up the river 
the other day besides 120 gallons of gas— and got off where 
another plane of similar size had to unload a part of seven 
hundred pounds to get off, and beat them in by over one hour 
and a half.” 


More Wacos in Production 

The demand for Waco planes continues strong. Among 
recent purchasers are the Ford Motor Car Co., of Detroit, 
who are using the Waco for mail carrying, and the Sweeney 
Flying School of Kansas City, who are embarking on an 


And 

x=30 x 1.35=40.5 in. from left support, 
cos — =0.2190 

j 

And, from equation (2) 

-3000 

M.-*= (-9000=4700 in. lb. 

0.2190 

M.-s 

=0.522 

wj’ 

From Fig 1, li=51+in. which gives good agreement with 
the result from Mr. Walter’s method with but very little more 

labor than is required to determine the values of A, B, — 
V-' 

and a upon which his graphical method depends. 

The foregoing method gives the maximum moment in a 
given bay, with its location and the location of the points of 
inflection for use in obtaining the stresses to be considered 
in designing the beam. The determination of the allowable 
stress on the beam is another problem which depends on the 
shape of the beam, its slenderness ratio and the properties 
of the material from which it is made. A comprehensive 
discussion of this latter problem, with a practical method of 
solution for the case of wooden beams, is given in N.A.C.A. 
Report No. 181 on “Form Factors of Beams Subjected to 
Transverse Loads Only", and No. 188 on "Stresses in Wooden 
Beams Subjected to Combined Column and Beam Action”. 
These reports were written by J. A. Nowlin and Q. W. Trayer 
of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, 
and afford the most complete information extant on the sub- 
ject of allowable stresses in spruce beams of the types used in 
airplane structures. 


extensive program of instruction work in conjunction with 
their new aircraft school. The Southern Dusting Co., of 
Tallulah, La., have just purchased a number of Wacos and 
are installing dusting hoppers in the first of these, which 
they will use for cotton dusting during the coming season. 
They have quite an extensive program for dusting cotton 
throughout Louisiana and have contracted for 12 planes for 
cotton dusting work. 

The Fairbanks Aircraft Co., of Fairbanks, Alaska, intend 
to use a number of Wacos there during the coming season, 
and a shipment has just been made to that company. 

A part of the Advance Aircraft Company’s factory has been 
moved into other quarters which will afford nearly twice the 
amount of space formerly available, and it is expected, in 
a short time, that production of Wacos will reach approxi- 
mately 10 planes per week. 

The Advance Aircraft Company reports that they have re- 
ceived an additional 500 OX-5 engines for installation in 
Wacos which, with the quantity on hand, assures ah adequate 
supply for some time to come. 


THE SCHNEIDER CUP SEAPLANE RACE. 

Norfolk, Va. during week of 
Oct. 24-31, 1926. 

With the official entry in the Schneider Cup Race 
of three seaplanes to fly under the Italian flag, the 
Bureau of Aeronautics has notified the National Aero- 
nautical Association of its entry of three seaplanes as 
the United States defenders of the Cup. There are, 
therefore* six entrants in the race, no further entries 
being permissible since the closing date (March 31) 
has now passed. 
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THE FOUR-PLACE "AIRCO” AMPHIBIAN. 
Manufactured by the Sikorsky Mfg. Corp. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND PERFORMANCES 

(Performances given are with full load of 1000 pounds.) 


Span 48 ft. 

Length overall 28 ft. 

Height on wheels 9 ft. 

Area of plane 372 ft. 

Weight empty 2300 lbs. 

Normal useful load 1 000 lbs. 

(Pilot, 3 passengers, 4 hours' fuel) 

Power 240 h.p. 

(2 air-cooled engines, 120 h.p. each) 


Load per square foot 8.87 lbs. 

Load per h. p. 13.75 lbs. 

Load factor 5. lbs. 

High speed 1 00 m. p. h. 

Landing gear below 40 m. p. h. 

Climb at ground 600 ft. per min. 

Ceiling 10,000 feet 

Gliding angle one to nine 

Cruising speed on 1 motor • ■ • 70 m. p. h. 


Equipped with an extremely simple 
and efficient retractable landing gear. 
"AIRCO" AMPHIBIAN has bean especially designed by Mr. Igor Sikorsky, a 
be results of over two veare of intensive developments in actual flying tests of 
charge of the supervision of the manufacture am 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
109 West 57th Street, New York City 

Telephones: Circle 6406 and 0387. 


THE SUPER-SPORT SIKORSKY MESSENGER. 
Equipped with 1 20 h.p. Super-Rhone Engine. 



SPECIFICATIONS 
(Performances given a 


AND PERFORMANCES 
e with full load of 550 pounds.) 


Span 32 ft. 

Overall length 18ft. 

Height 7 ft. 

Area of plane 182 sq. ft. 

Weight empty 1,000 lbs. 

Normal useful load 550 lbs. 

(Pilot, I passenger, 3 hours’ fuel.) 
Power (air-cooled engine) 120 h. p. 


Load per sq. ft. 8.5 lbs. 

Load per h. p. 12.9 lbs. 

Load factor 8.5 lbs. 

High speed 1 30 m. p. h. 

Landing speed below 40 m. p. h. 

Climb at ground 1000 ft. per min. 

Ceiling 1 7,000 feet 

Gliding angle one to thirteen 


Price $4,300 f. o. b. Long Island factory 


IMPORTANT: Purchasers are supplied with indemnity bonds, issued by 


a responsible company, guaranteeing performance and delivery of ships 


Out-of-town AIRCO Agencies: Gimbel Bros., Philade a., Milwaukee, Wis. — Kauffman & Baer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

EARLY DELIVERIES CATALOGUE ON PLICATION DEALERS’ TERRITORY OPEN 
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The Little Rock Air Meet 


National Balloon Race to Mark the Holding of Two Day Air Meet in Southwestern City . 


T HE HOLDING of the National Balloon Race from Little 
Rock, Ark., on April 29, has occasioned the organization 
of an elaborate air meet in this southwestern city, on 
April 29 and 30. A display of commercial and military air- 
planes will be one of the features of the meet which, to judge 
by the program which has been drawn up and the interest 
which center's in the location of the meet itself, should turn out 
to be one of the most successful air meets which has ever been 
held. The program, apart from including the inspection of 
the balloons which are to leave in the race for the Litchfield 
Trophy, will feature exhibitions of combat and formation fly- 
ing and parachute jumping, commercial airplane races, a Na- 
tional Guard race and demonstrations of the methods of cotton 
and crop dusting by means of airplanes. 

Little Rock was extremely fortunate in being able to ac- 
quire, at small cost, the fine equipment of the Government Air 
Intermediate Depot, located there during the World War and, 
with this initial advantage, now has one of the best equipped 
airports in the country. The field is situated within a ten 
minute drive of the center of the city and is, therefore, ideally 
located from the standpoint of commercial aeronautics. 
Concrete hangars and quartern are available on the field and 
there is already considerable flying activity to be seen, there 
being almost 100 privately owned airplanes in the State of 
Arkansas. 

All commercial and private pilots arc welcomed to Little 
Rock at all times and especially on April 29 and 30, in order 
to participate in the exhibitions and races. The tentative 
program is as follows: 

Thursday, April 29 

MORXIXti: 

1 — Exhibition of all types military and commercial planes. 
(All Day.) 

2 — 10:00 Parachute jumps; airplane stunts; participated 
in by some of the best pilots in the country. 


3 — Demonstration of cotton dusting airplane, etc. 
AITERNOO.N : 

1 — Parachute jumps and stunt flying. 

2 — Demonstration of combat flying, group formation. 

3 — Start of the National Balloon Races (about 5:00 o’- 
clock). 

(The winners of this race to compose the American Team 
for the International Balloon Race to be held in Belgium, 
May 30, 1926.) 

Friday, April 30 

1— Exhibits of airplanes, motors and accessories. (All Day.) 

2 — Stunt flying, parachute jumping, demonstrations, etc. 

3 — 10 :30 National Guard airplane races. 

(These races will be limited to National Guard planes and 
pilots. Each squadron will participate with three planes, 
making a total of twelve planes for the race.) 

1 — Stunt flying, parachute jumping, demonstrations, etc. 

2 — 2:30 Commercial airplane races limited to planes with 
motots not to exceed 100 hp. 

3 — 3:30 Free-for-all airplane race for all sized planes and 
motors, both commercial and military. 

Entries for airplane races close on April 25, while the 
entries for the balloon races closed on April 10. The 
following companies are among those which have entered the 
lieavier-than-air events: Advance Aircraft Co.; Anderson 

Aircraft Co.; Buhl-Vcrville Aircraft Co.; Decatur Aircraft 
Co.; General Airways System, Inc.: Huff Daland Aero Corp.; 
Lincoln Standard Aircraft Corp.; Robertson Aircraft Corp.; 
Stinson Aircraft Corp.; Swallow Airplane Mfg. Co.; Sikorsky 
Mfg. Co.; Travel Air Mfg. Co.; Wright Aeronautical Corp.; 
Woodson Engineering Co.; Yaekey Aircraft Co. 
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The “Wasp" marks a turning point in 
engine types for “fighting” planes. For 
the first time the dry weight of an air 
cooled engine compares favorably 
with that of the most efficient water 
cooled types. Its installed weight per 
horsepower is considerably less. 



LANDING FACILITIES MUNICIPAL FIELD AND CONNECTICUT RIVER ON AIRWAYS MAPS 
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coneeivable stunt in the accepted Gosport style. 

“To ease the tension under which intrigue had us, there 

“I had neither the intention nor the desire to mix in it, 
but intrigue had ns all by the throat. A certain amount 
of pride, and the desire to add confusion to my intriguing 
enemies, caused me to join in the fray. 



World Seaplane Records 

•ronautic Association has receive 
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The National Ac: 
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that time loaned to the Navv for the purpose. ~ 





A V I A TIP 



1— i4s big as it should be ( to carry its burden easily and gently ) 

2 - As light as it may be (to avoid superfluous weight and resistance) 


O F course, the dimensions of a 
Goodyear Airplane Tire are 
determined by highly-skilled engi- 
neering, and consideration for the 
type and size of the plane. 

And similarly, the weight of a 
Goodyear Airplane Tire is deter- 
mined by its size and the duty to 
which it will be put. 

But on that third point: Goodyear 
workers put something more into 


an airplane tire than precise engi- 
neering. For here is an organiza- 
tion that has full faith in aviation. 
Here are men who give the very 
finest they have in materials and 
workmanship into any product for 
aerial service. 

Goodyear Airplane Tires are of- 
fered by men who want pilots to 
have the very best. So are all 
other airplane parts — everything 
in rubber — made by Goodyear. 
Department 

COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 


Aeronautic 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
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London-Capetown-London By Air 

Very little has been said in the columns of Aviation re- 
lating to the very significant flight of the well-known British 
aviator, Alan J. Cohliam, from London to Capetown and 
back. With this notable long distance flight now completed, 
it becomes opportune to discuss the general features of the 
undertaking since the successful conclusion thereof represents 
a very notable achievement. 



posnls f< 


a pri 


aw 11 bv Imperial Airways, Ltd. 
Accompanying Cobham were A. B'. Elliott, the mechanic and 
a moving picture operator. The flight was undertaken in a 
D.H.50J airplane, equipped with a Siddeley Jaguar radial 
air-cooled engine, rated at 385 hp. The machine is a small 
closed cabin 4-passcugor and pilot plane of very sound design 
and sturdy construction, possessing outstanding flying qualities. 

The entire flight is notable in view of the wide changes in 
climate which were met With and contended. The damp foggy 
weather of northern and central Europe and the ever increas- 
ing heat ns the flight on the outward bound journey continued 
South, until the equator itself was crossed, all offered then- 
respective trials to the fliers. Furthermore, when it is realized 
that no very special ground arrangements were made ovo 


the n 


e such « 




major 


il jungles of Africa. 


ranging 


portion of the journey through the 
the real significance of the flight may be gatnert 
The entire flight was filled with notable t 
from the appearance of wonderfully picturesque views which 
were photographed, to narrow and hair breadth escapes 
through which the party came, largely and mainly ns a result 
of Cobhnm’s super skill ns a cross country pilot. It will be 
remembered that it was Alan Cohliam who successfully flew 
Air Vice Marshall Sir Sefton Brancker, the director of Civil 
Aviation in the British Air Ministry, to Rangoon and back 
to London last year, in the same machine, heforc the Siddeley 
Puma engine, with which it was then fitted, was changed for 
the Jaguar. 

In general, the entire flight was without untoward incident, 
with the exception that, during the early stages of the journey, 
some engine trouble was experienced which actually appeared 
to be mom as a result, of incorrect fuel supplies than anything 
radically deficient in the engine itself. When it is remembered 
that the entire flight, after leaving Europe 
the trouble occurred on the outward journey 

accomplished without any serious failures, i 

all factors concerned, both personnel and mechanical. One 
nost significant features, from the mechanical stand- 
i. undoubtedly, the fact that the engine,— an air-cooled 


lessfully 


f 


type, — functioned, and therefore cooled well, under the 
stringent conditions of tropical heat flown through. The 
heat on some occasions was so great that to touch the wing 
fabric with the hand would have meant burning one’s fingers. 

The course of the entire outward and return flight may be 
followed with the aid of the map. The following are the 
dates of the various stages of the flight. 



Total outward and return journey— 16,130 miles. The fly- 
ing time for the 8,000 and odd miles of the homeward trip was 
80 hr. 
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Bingham-Parker Bill Passes House 

The Bingham-Parker Bill to foster and encourage the use 
of aircraft commercially was passed by the House on April 
12 by a vote of 225 to 80. It had already passed the Senate 
in very similar form and it now goes to conference. It pro- 
vides that commercial aviation shall be supervised by the De- 
partment of Commerce under an Assistant Secretary. 

The Assistant Secretary of Commerce is given broad powers 
with regard to registering aircraft, examination of pilots and 
inspection of equipment and prescribing traffic rules. He 
is charged with the duty of fostering aviation and gathering 
all possible data relating to the art. Provision is made for 
lighting airways and providing adequate traffic signals. There 
is a prohibition against a grant for exclusiveness of airways. 
Reasonable fees for inspection are authorized. Foreign owned 
aircraft arc prohibited from engaging in interstate commerce. 


and stockholders, are : Henry B. Plant, financier and yachts- 
man; Harland B. Cushman, who was in charge of the mount- 
ing of guns on aircraft during the war; Alfred Van Horn, 
president of the Allied Drug and Chemical Company; James 
B. Taylor, president of the Upressit Corporation, who was a 
test pilot for the Navy during the war ; Dr. Means S. Gregory, 
well-known alienist; James Martin, president of the James 
Martin Auto Tire Corp.; C. B. Houghton, banker; S. E. 
Summerfield, president of the Gotham Hosiery; and Hannon 
S. August, vice-president of the May Department Stores. 

Contracts for the construction of ten Airco amphibians have 
been let to the Sikorsky Manufacturing Corporation at West- 
bury, L. I., and after the first one has been thoroughly tested, 
production of one machine a week is planned until the order 
is completed. 

According to Mr. Stclling, the Aircraft Corporation of 
America has no stock to offer for public sales and is amply 
financed to carry out the program outlined. 


A New Twin Engine Amphibian 

A twin-engined amphibian flying boat for civilian use is 
now under construction and will be tested within a few weeks, 
according to John H. Stelling, president of the Aircraft Cor- 
poration of America, whose executive offices are in the Stein- 
way Building, 109 West 57th Street, N.Y.C. It will be 
powered with two super Le Rhone radial air cooled engines 
and is designed to fly on either engine. There is ample 
room for four passengers and hand luggage and sufficient 
fuel capacity to allow of four hour flights without refilling 
the tanks. The pilot’s cockpit is equipped for dual control. 
The principal features sought in the new plane are low land- 
ing and stalling speed, short take-off, and high rate of climb, 
permitting it to land on or take off from very small land 

Lieut. George R. Pond, well-known U. S. Naval test pilot, 
has become associated with the new concern as vice-president 
in charge of the technical department. Among the directors 


Tropics Fifty Miles Up 

Discussion of the observation of meteors, made during a 
lifetime by W. F. Denning, the English amateur astronomer, 
has revealed a totally new aspect of the upper air, according 
to Prof. H. H. Turner. 

“It has been known for some time,” says Professor Turner, 
"that the temperature, which falls rapidly as we ascend for the 
first few miles, ceases to fall about eight miles up. This is, 
at present, beyond the reach of the airplane and balloon, but 
not beyond that of exploring toy balloons. Even their informa- 
tion, however, has a limit short of twenty miles. 

“Meteors have now extended our knowledge up to fifty miles 
and have shown that the atmosphere becomes actually hotter in 
a certain region of these upper strata; the climate becomes 
tropical as regards temperature. We may confidently ex- 
pect important consequences to follow this new clue.” 


Airplanes For Sale 



No bond required 
No charge for breakage 

Eight years without an accident 


LEARN TO FLY Room and board near 

^ j qq qq field at $10.00 per wee\. 

INCLUDING SOLO 76 Students Graduated in 1925 



ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

OPERATORS OF UNITED STATES AIR MAIL ST. LOUIS-CHICAOO 

LAMBERT-ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD, ANGLUM, MO. 
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PRICE S2250 FLYAWAY DETROIT 

HESS AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


DETROIT. MICH. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


Chicago New* 

By Olio Klein 

After a most beautiful beginning of spring and the pros- 
pects of many hours of flying this month, Chicago finds itself 
in the midst of one of the worst snow storms that has hit 
the city in years. Traffic was practically paralyzed for sev- 
eral days and all civilian flying at a standstill. The Air 
Mail, however, seemed to come through with customary regu- 
larity, and on the worst day of the snow storm Elmer Part- 
ridge reported having seen the Cleveland Mail come in during 
the afternoon when the snow came down so thick that one 
could not see beyond half a block. The DH was traveling 
west at the rate of more than a hundred miles an hour with 
its nose pointed straight north into a furious gale. The good 
deeds of the Air Mail are seldom blessed with publicity, 
and those who have heard about the flight of the DH above 
mentioned, have all expressed their appreciation of the splen- 
did service, and given due credit to a pilot who is capable 
of going safely through a snow storm such as hit the middle 
west last week. 

Michael M. Rubner has sold his Canuck to J. J. Reher of 
Bensonville, III. Rubner has also bought a Model A Hisso 
from the Heath Airplane Co. and is now busy installing it 
in his special 5 place Standard. 

The Yackey Aircraft Co. has purchased several Army Jen- 
nies from the Air Mail. 

U. S. Air Force Association Active 


of a single Air Force. Capt. E. V. Rickenbaekcr is National 
Chairman of the Association, J. Edwards Cassidy is the Di- 
rector General, Charles B. Palmer is the Asst. Director Gen- 
eral, Lt. F. A. Schauss is the National Secretary and Otto 
M. Summers is the Asst. Secretary. 

“Membership in the Association is open to any person 
interested in the proper development of Aviation as one of 
the most important elements in the National Defense. 

“The Association stands squarely on the policy recommend- 
ed by the American Aviation Mission, the Special Aircraft 
Committee of the House of Representatives and Col. William 
Mitchell, which provides for the concentration of all govern- 
ment Aviation activities into a single Air Force, as has been 
done by practically all other countries in the world. 

"There are NO fees or dues in connection with member- 
ship in the Association.” 

Post cards are being sent out to a large list of people 
asking them to register in favor of a Unified Air Force under 
a Department of National Defense with the Army, Navy 
and Air Force co-equal. During the first month of the 
campaign for membership about 2000 members joined the 
Association and registration cards are still coming in Bt a 

More Cotton Dusting 

Increased commercial use, during the coming season, of air- 
planes for dusting cotton with boll weevil poison was pre- 
dicted by Dr. L. 0. Howard, chief of the Bureau of Entom- 
>logv of the Department of Agriculture. 
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chincry and less of the poison is required. The method has 
proved practical for dusting and indications are that it will 
be used more and more. By hiring the dusting done by 
commercial airplane, farmers are saved from buying ma- 
chinery for dusting themselves. 

Vancouver, Wash. 

By J. G. Langdon 

The splendid spring weather of March brought new life to 
Pearson commercial field at Vancouver. This field is situ- 
ated on the North bank of the picturesque Columbia River and 
adjoins Pearson Army Reserve Field on the East. There is 
no fence between the two fields and aircraft may use both 
in taking off and landing. This field is leased by the good 
citizens of Vancouver, through the Chamber of Commerce. 

couver the commercial operators of this section would he in 
a sorry plight, since the use of Pearson Army Reserve Field 
lias been denied to all commercial operators, as far as leaving 
their planes on the field is concerned. The courtesy of taking 
off and landing on the Army Field is extended to all com- 
mercial fliers in exchange for the privilege of Army fliers 
using the commercial field. This field is the nearest to Port- 
land, Ore., being nine miles from the center of Portland and, 
in fact, is the only aviation field within fifty miles of Port- 

Pilot Claude Ryan, president of the Ryan Airlines, Inc., 
of San Diego, Cal., flew one of his new monoplanes up from 
Los Angeles a few days ago in record time, bringing with 
him as a passenger Vern C. Gorst, who lias the contract for 
ffie Pacific coast Air Mail line. Mr. Comstock accompanied 
them as guest of Mr. Gorst. The trip was made in the 
nature of a pathfinding tour over the proposed Air Mail 
toute. The little monoplane certainly made a great hit with 
every one in this section of the Northwest. Tt performed 

more like a helicopter than an airplane. To prove the 

strength of the sturdy little machine, Ryan looped it and 
barrel rolled it several times and tried to spin it but it would 
not spin. In two races between Ryan in his monoplane, 
powered with a Wright Whirlwind engine, and Lieut. Oakley 
G. Kelly of Pearson Field, Vancouver, flying a DH4 with a 
400 hp. Liberty engine, the little monoplane beat the big DH 
in the first race, which was around a triangular course. In 
the second race, which was a straightaway down the Columbia 
River from Camas, Wash., a distance of about fifteen miles, 
the DH came in about one half mile ahead of the mono- 
plane. However, there is no doubt that the monoplane would 
come in far ahead of a DH on a long cross country race. 
After spending a few days at Portland and Vancouver Mr. 
Ryan and Mr. Gorst went on to Seattle and then back, down 
the coast, to San Diego. The Air Mail service will start 
soon and will use ten Ryan monoplanes. Stops will be made 
at Vancouver. Wash.. Medford. Ore., San Francisco, Cal., 
Fresno. Cal.. Bakersfield, Cal., and Los Angeles. 


Missing Air Mail Flier Found 

The first of the planes of the Varney air mail line which 
runs from Elko, Idaho, to Boise and Pasco, Wash., took off 
from Elko on schedule on April 6, lint failed to reach Boise 
that night. The plane was piloted by Frankiln Rose and was 
last seen near White Rock, 145 miles North of Elko. 

The country between Elko and Boise has few farms or 
ranches, and there is a gap of almost 100 miles in which there 
is not even a telephone. 

Tt appears that Rose landed sixty-five miles south of Jordan 
Valley, on Juniper Mountain, after losing his way in a terrific 
storm. He landed safely in a grain field, his plane uninjured, 
bnt deep mud prevented his taking off again. 

He rode horseback thirty miles to the ranch of Prince 
Hardesty, telephoning from there to Jordan Valley. He 
had plenty of gasoline, he reported, and cleared the’ field to 
take off for Boise early Thursday morning, April 8. 

Ranchers and Indians mounted on horses and searchers in 
automobiles had scoured the stretches of sagebrush and rugged 
hills along the air mail course in northern Nevada and south- 
ern Idaho all day to find the missing plane. 



oT pledge of confidence 

Those who rely upon maps have learned that 
the imprint “Rand McNally & Company” 
is an unquestioned guarantee. They know 
that through more than half a century's 
experience in making maps of all kinds, this 
organization has perfected methods not to be 
duplicated elsewhere. 

Aviators more than any others hazard 
their lives daily on the reliability of their 
map information. They can't afford to guess : 
they have to know — life itself depends upon 
it. It is considered the highest endorsement 
that flyers place such trust and confidence in 
Rand M9Nally maps, using the same that 
arc sold everywhere for 35 c. 

Not one bears the Rand M?Nally imprint 
unless it is as accurate and up-to-date as it is 
possible to make it. Frequency of printing 
is an assurance that all Rand MfNally maps 
keep pace with time. To aviators and all 
others who use maps is given the pledge that 
no map leaves Rand M9Nally & Company 
that is not absolutely perfect for the purpose 
for which it is intended. 


Kanis M?Nau,y & Company 


Map Headquarters 

Dept. D-88 

536 S. Clark Strut 270 Madina Avtam 
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Exclusive agents for STUART HIGH LIFT WINGS, for 
Standards, JN4s, or Canucks. Write for information. 


Southern Airways Inc. 

Love Field, Dallas, Texas or San Antonio, Texas 


210 College St., San Antonio 



Perry - Austen 

COMMERCIAL 

Acetate HftDrC tie., 

Nitrate l/vl Ll3 Pigmented 

New Finish — Gloss Pigmented Dope 
Saves Coat of Varnish 
Write for Information. 

Perry - Austen Mfg. Co. • Staten Island • N. Y. 



U. S. Air Forces 


Graduate From Advanced School 

A total of 43 students graduated March 13th from the 
Air Service Advanced Flying School, Kelly Field, San An- 
tonio, Texas. As part of their graduation exercises, these 
students (28 pilots and 15 observers) circled about the field 
in 33 planes and passed in review before commanding officers. 
Following an address on the future of tho Air Service by 
Col. Herbert A. White, Judge Advocate of the 8th Corps 
Area, the graduates were presented their diplomas and wings 
by Lieut.-Col. C. C. Culver, Commandant of the Air Service 
Advanced Flying School. Eighteen flying cadets and two 
enlisted men in the Group were given Reserve Commissions 
by Brig. Gen. Paul B. Malone, Commander of the 2nd Di- 
vision. The reviewing party included General Malone, Brig. 
Gen. II. B. Fiske, Commander of the 4th Brigade; Brigadier 
General McCoy, Commanding 2nd Field Artillery Brigade; 
Maj. C. M. Dowell, Executive of the 3rd Infantry Brigade; 
Col. II. A. White; Liout.-Col. C. C. Culver, and Major An- 
drews, Assistant Commandant of the Advanced Flying School. 

The roster of graduating students follows: 

Pilots— 1st Lieut. Ralph Francis Stearley (Cav.), 2nd 
Lieuts. Herbert William Anderson (C.A.C.) Arthur LeRoy 
Bump, Jr.; William L. Cornelius (F.A.), Raymond E. Cul- 
bertson (F.A.), Donald F. Fritch (F.A.), Leonard H. Rodieck, 
Hownrd M. Turner, Flving Cadets Durand C. Ba/.iro, Donald 
W. Benuer, Harry P. Bissell, Henry W. Dorr, Wentworth 
Goss, Joseph C. Hopkins. I .eland S. Jamieson, John N. Jones, 
Irving A. Mast, Clvde R. Pamwell, Richard D. Reeve, Robert 
B. Rolando, Russell Scott, Joseph C. Soper, John B. Taylor, 
Donald C. Walbridge, William B. Wheatley, Harold B. Wil- 
son, Technical Set. Alva L. Hnrvev, and Staff Sgt. Richard 
E. Cobb. 

Special Observation — Capt, Robert J. Archibald, James R. 
Davis, and 1st Lieut. Joe N. Smith (Marine Corps); Capts. 
Wm. 0. Butler, George S. Warren, 1st Lieuts. Walter D. 
Buie, Oriu J. Bushev, Walter T. Meyer, 2nd Lieuts. Howard 
G. Davidson, Lester M. Rouoli, Robert R. Solway, Jr., and 
Otto Wienecke, Air Service. 

Special Attack — Capts. Francis P. Mnlcahy, Russell A. 
F rosier and 1st Lieut. William L. McKittrick (Marine Corps). 

In the advanced training class, starting March 15tli, ap- 
proximately 90 students from the Primary Flying School at 
Brooks Field, are expected to take the course. 

Air Service Maneuvers 

The Army Air Service is planning the mobilization of a 
brigade of 44 airplanes at Wilbur Wright Field, near Day- 
ton, Ohio, on or about April 20, for the purpose of brigade 
maneuvers during the following two weeks. 

The units taking part in the maneuvers will be the First 
Pursuit Group. Selfridge Field, Mich.; the Second Bombard- 
ment Group, Langley Field, Va.; the Third Attack Group, 
Kelly Field, Texas. The force will include practically all 
the available officers and airplanes of these groups of the 
Army Air Sen-ice that are not indispensibly engaged in train- 
ing or other duties, and will consist of approximately 35 
officers, 70 enlisted men, and 44 airplanes. 

Improvements at Mitchel Field 

Several improvements were recently effected at Miteliel Field, 
Long Island, N. Y. A handsome restaurant was erected as 
an annex to the Post Exchange. Meals are served all day, 
which is a convenience for visiting pilots as well as members 
of the garrison. 

Principally through the efforts of Chaplain Earl Weed, 
who leaves shortly for station at Denver, Colo., a modern 
theater was built within Warehouse No. 3, at one time a 
consolidated mess hall. At the time that it was turned over 
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for use as the Enlisted Men’s Club an effort was made to 
change the general appearance of the interior. While in its 
former condition it was used for a year for the semi-weekly 
motion picture shows, it was always drafty and its barren 
walls presented a desolate appearance. 

A simple and economical solution was to build a complete 
theater of beaver board within the warehouse. With its 
sloping floor, opera chairs and stage, it makes an attractive 
theater with nothing to suggest a warehouse. 

Production Work at the Fairfield Air Depot 

The production of the Repair Shops of the Fairfield Air 
Intermediate Depot, Fairfield, Ohio, under the direction of 
Capt. Edward Laughlin, Engineer Officer, was as follows for 
the six months ending December 31, 1925: Major overhauls 
onlv. Airplanes, MB-2, 5; SE5E,1; MB3A, 16; DH4M-2, 23; 
DH4M-1, 1; DH4M-2P, 8; DH4M-2A, 1; DH4B-M, 2; JNS, 
25; Vougbt, 3; NBS-4, 7; DH4BM-2P, 1; Total 93. 

Engines overhauled, Liberty, 155; Wright-E, 61; Wright- 
H-3, 8; Wright H, 1; Curtiss D-12, 4; Total 229. 

Flight Pay 

Aviation officers may feel the repercussion of the “spirit” 
of law whereby former Col. William Mitchell was granted 
$1,027 additional pay before his retirement from the Army 
for 37 flights which he made in 70 minutes to fulfill his quota 
of flying time. 

Secretary of War Davis, replying to a query from the press, 
stated April 5 that he had directed the General Staff to study 
the ease with a view toward drawing up a regulation pre- 
venting a recurrence of the episode. 

Although the Comptroller General ruled the pay grant per- 
missible under the letter of the law, Secretary Davis ex- 
pressed his belief that it was decidedly against the spirit of the 
law. 

Replacement of National Guard Planes 

A Board of Officers consisting of Maj. Gerald C. Brant, 
General Staff; Majs. Wm. H. Dayton, Sumpter Smith and 
William D. Tipton, Air Service Reserve, and Capts. Charles 
T. Phillips and Ralph H. Wooten, Air Service, was appointed 
by the War Department to recommend a policy of replace- 
ment of airplanes for the National Guard and to study the 
general problem of the supply of all Air Service Material 
to the National Guard. The Board will submit its report to 
The Adjutant General of the Army. 

Graduates From Primary School 

Thirty students, attending the Air Service Primary Flying 
School at Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex., successfully com- 
pleted the course and reported to the Advanced Flying School 
at Kelly Field, Texas, on March 8. These comprised 24 
cadets and the following officers: Capt. E. P. Sorenson, 

2nd Lieuts. E. S. Emerson, B. P. Pursue, R. W. Harper (Inf) 
P. W. Timberlnke (F.A.) and Lieut. C. B. Bertucci, Argen- 
tine Navy. The remainder of the September class was grad- 
uated on March 12 and reported to the Advanced School on 
March 15. 

At the start of the flying training last September the class 
consisted of 73 regular officers; 20 Reserve officers, 14 Na- 
tional Guard officers, 2 foreign officers and 136 flying cadets, 
making a total of 245. Of this number 119 were graduated. 
119 were eliminated, and 7 were held over, due to illness dur- 
ing the course. The graduates were divided as follows: 
Regular officers, 35; Reserve officers, 16; National Guard 
officers, 10; foreign officer, 1; flying cadets, 57. There are 
three regular officers and 4 flying cadets held over for more 
training. 

Spanish Airmen Inspect U. S. Air Service 

Activities 

The San Antonio Air Intermediate Depot was recently 
visited by Captains Sartorius and Paston of the Spanish Army 


At Tour Service 

Aero Supply Mfg. Co., 

Inc. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
of 

Airplane Accessories 
and Supplies 

Call on us for anything. We will Kelp you. 


College Point. Long Island. New York. 


The Same Reliable 

LS5 

$2875 - F.O.B. Factory - $2875 

ITS EQUAL IS YET TO BE BUILT 
We enter all lines of business to make 
money. The LS5 is the best money maker 
on the American market. It has filled the 
need of a ship with minimum power and 
operating expense plus maximum useful load. 
WILL GUARANTEE DELIVERY WITHIN 24 HOURS 
AFTER RECEIVING ORDER 



LINCOLN STANDARDS ARE REPRESENTED 
FROM ALASKA TO THE TROPICS. 

Lincoln Standard Aircraft Co., 

Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Resignation by First.. Lieut. Ashley Chadbournc McKinley, 
A.S., of his commission as an officer of Army, accepted. 

First Lieut. Donald R. Goodrich, A.S., Detroit, detailed 
for duty with Org. Res. of Sixth Corps Area and assigned 
to duty with 85th Div. 

Lieut. Col. Harold Bonington, A.S. Res., Chicago, to active 


with Sec. Div., is assigned to that Div., wnn si 
mldia^d’a'McCool det. Nav. Air Sta., 


Pensacola, to 
iipuy det. VT Sqd. 2, Airef. Sqdns., 
to duty Nav. Air Sta., N.O.B., Hamp- 
E. Olsen det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 
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MISSOURI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. ^ Complete flying In- 

THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
O^B. STAR ROUTE ^ r 6 la SA £i P'^OO 

\ , * W r ^j >m | raen *.' d wiu ** E* v * n employment in oar 


CONNECTICUT 

NEW ENGLAND AIRCRAFT CO., INC. New England's 
largest, most eompleto airdrome, of 96 seres. Commercial fly- 
ing «rp^ce^Complele_^flying mrtractiom Inleraty passenger 
graphy. w Our ratM^aro^rMTCnaWo^and^^wo^mnk^ commercial 

FL^I?G ^SCHOOL— Oporalwl^ In connection W~*N. 

8*rrica. WribTfor Details* A*ERIAl”eRVIc1 V 
CORP., HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 

FLORIDA 

Tampa, Fla°° who™* you can fly*"n‘comfort in" a\Tsea D ron%o*utl. 
Eastern Distribalors for Swallow Airplanes. 

.1 ddress all co, TMjlondence (o^A. B. McMULLEN COMPANY 

.VfclV YORK 

CURTISS FLYING^ SERVICE ^INC..^ GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 

ILLINOIS On tv SO miles w eat ol Chicago 

EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL OP^AVIATION. 

NEW YORK 

PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 

- FLYING BOAT SCHOOL Clifford Webster— Instructor 

W inter Station Jan. l-May l Palm Beach, Fla, 

Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 

Illinois PARTRIDGE, Inc. 

Aeronautical Instruction 

Aero Clob of Illinois Mail Address: 

Field: Chicago, 111. Wrii , ,„ r Bolkut 430 S. Michigan Ave. 

OREGON, 

FLY IN THE NORTHWEST. 

RANKIN SCHOOL OF FLYING - 408 Oregon Building. 

PORTLAND, OREGON. 

ILLINOIS. YACKEY'S CHECKERBOARD FLYING FIELD. 
Operated by the Yaeksy Airera/t Co., tme oj the oldest /lying 

PENNSYLVANIA — = PITTSBURGH 

PITTSBURGH-McKEESPORT AIR PORT — 9 miles from 
husjness center^of ^Kltsburgh^a milea from busineM^centar of 

Swaliow Airplanes. Office address 504 Standard lam Bldu., 
Opposite V. 0., Pittsburgh, Pr. Visitors Cordially Welcome. 

ILLINOIS CAMPBELL AIRPLANE CO. 

service^ with night flying ^equipment and^used^ by N. A. T. mnij 

PENNSYLVANIA 

4 -nan thing field, 

PITCAIRN AVIATION, Inc. largest in East, on 

Land Title Bldg. Philadelphia. Doj/eslotwi pi*e, a- 

bovc Willow Crave. 

HOBART AVIATION^CO^ 

4 instructors, ideal flying country, busy field, reasonable board. 
Our flying course includes meteorology, map-rending, etc. 
Waco, Standard, Oriole and Jenny airplanes available for 
graduate students at low rate. No liability bond required, 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 

MARYLAND Loans Fixld. 

CHESAPEAKE AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Headquarters Ar- 
mory, BslUmore. ^passenge^and oxpress^aervice. Aerial photo- 

Viryinia a District of Columbia. Phono Vomon 3760. ** 

TEXAS Yonr-roundPiying 

SAN ANTONIO AVIATION ft MOTOR. ^SCHOOL 

Am^PLANES. ^A^m^SDPPLS^SHO^^HAN^ 

MICHIGAN 

DETROIT'S OWN AVIATION SCHOOL. 

Complete Courses in: Aero Motor Repair, Airport Supervisory, 

WEST VIRGINIA SHANK McMULLEN AIRWAYS, Inc. 
Flying school second to none. Thorough instruction on flying 
boats and airplanes by expert ex-army instructors. Complete 
flying oervice including photography, advertising, exhibition, 
passenger and fast cross-country transportation. 

HUNTINGTON WEST VIRGINIA 

MICHIGAN 

NILES SCHOOL OF^ AVIATION. Niles, Michigan. Spring 
J. R. WILLIAMS. NILES AIRWAYS. 

WISCONSIN 

All types commercial flying. 24 hour field. 

EBERT AIRCRAFT SERVICE DEPOT-Operating Hamilton Airport. 
8tation "D,” MILWAUKEE. WIS. Tel. Cudahy 416. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Two flying instructors want third partner to start an avia- 
tion school. No experience needed. Box 441, Aviation. 


WANTED : To trade, racing car, Rago motor. Motor is 
new in original crate. Motor turns 5100 r.p.m. Car cost 
approximately $2,000. For good ship, preferably Jenny or 
Canuck, with OXX6 motor. Write Clarence Eggenberger, 
Pontiac, Illinois. 

WANTED: K-6 and C-6 motors and parts; price must be 
low, Robertson Aircraft Corporation, St. Louis Flying Field, 
Anglum, Mo. 


FOR SALE: Three place Canuck, excellent condition, 
with Jenny landing gear and tail skid, overhang struts, 0X5, 
with twelve hours, turns 1475, spares. Bargain $1250. E. 
J. Devereaux, 10930-122nd Street, Ozone Park, L. I. 


FOR SALE: Laird Swallow, excellent condition, special 
high compression, OX5 motor, $1,250. H. H. Bowman, 600 
Bitting Building, Wichita, Kansas. 


OX5 Jet wrenches 35c, aviation goggles $2.50, leather hel- 
mets $3.00, scalloped tape 4c a yard, new Nitrate dope, 5 
gallons. $10,011. Wanted used O.X5s, Standards. Ostorgaard 
Aircraft, 4269 North Narragansett, Chicago, 111. 


FOR SALE: Wind-driven generators (Robbins & Myers), 
13 volt, 33.6 amperes, streamlined, complete, $15.00 each. 
Liberty black walnut PROPELLER for den, souvenir and 
clock mounting, 15 inches long, $1.00 each. Eastman Kodak 
AERIAL CAMERAS, type “L”, also LENSES, at low 
prices. Bethlehem Ponsot SPARK PLUGS for OX5 engines, 
at $20,00 per hundred, CHERRY TRADING COMPANY, 
46 Howard Street, New York City. 

LINCOLN STANDARD never “cracked”, 150 Hisso over- 
hauled, three wheel landing gear, fifty gallon tank, Hamilton 
prop., fuselage recovered, twelve fifty cash. Frank Irvine, 
Linton, N. Dak. 

PILOT wanted with experience as instructor. Write im- 
mediately giving complete experience, recommendations and 
photograph, if interested. Box No. 445, Aviation. 

WANTED : Five men, interested in earning way, through 
flying school. Send 25c for large illustrated booklet and 
full details. Aviation Dept., Box 502, Peoria, 111. 

FOR S ALE : Complete set of pontoons for Standard, 

First check gets them. Ypsilanti Aviation Co., Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 


Thomas-Morse, Fuselage nearly new, new fabric. Balance 
brand new. Modified to take OX5. Three spare wings, 
struts, wires. Need radiator, engine and cowling to com- 
plete. No reasonable offer refused. Box 444, Aviation. 

FOR SALE: Speedy, two-seater, cantilever monoplane, 
welded steel tubing construction throughout. It needs cover- 
ing and a 60 hp. power plant. Photo. A. W. Cook, Wash- 
ington, Rhode Island. 

FOR SALE: One newly recovered and reconstructed 
Jennie with OX5 motor, practically new, excellent flying ship, 
ready to fly away, for twelve hundred cash. One recon- 
structed J.l. Standard, original linen, but in class A condition, 
with twenty hours, OXX6 motor, ready to fly away, cheap 
for one thousand dollars. One OX5 Thomas Morse Scout, 
excellent condition, with ten honr test, very fast ship, with 
excellent reconstruction throughout, for only one thosuand 
dollars. Please do not write unless you mean business and 
have the cash. Each ship guaranteed. Eagle Airport, 
Hinkley, HI. 


Text Book of 
Aeronautical 
Engineering 

IN TWO PARTS 

309 PACES 

146 ILLUSTRATIONS 


By PROF. A. KLEMIN 

Dept, of Aeronautical Engineering, N. Y. University 


PARTI 

Aerodynamical Theory and 
Data 

PART II 

Airplane Design 


Price — Postpaid in the U. S. $4.50 

GARDNER 

PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Rooms 5 1 1 and 5 1 2 

225 FOURTH AVE. 

NEW YORK CITY 
N. Y. 


WANTED : One or two pairs D.H. wheels and tires, also 
adapters, for Standard axle. Wire, or write price and con- 
dition. N. B. Namer, 104 West 6th, Spokane, Wash. 

FOR SALE: Hisso, 180 hp., completely rebuilt, new 
blocks, rods, pistons, magnetos, etc. $575.00; Army type 
Liberty, 12 cylinder, used only 30 hours since new, guaran- 
teed, complete price $750.00 for quick sale. Reo Joliet Sales 
Co., 645 E. Jefferson St., Joliet, 111. 
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RUNNING LIGHTS 


MAIN OFFICE Al 


FLOTATION AIR BAGS. 

To any specification and design. 

Send rough sketch of fuselage showing dimensions, when 
asking lor quotations. 

THE R. F. D. COMPANY. 

17, Stoke Road Guildford, • England. 


The Safest Plane in America 

“STALL-PROOF” PETREL 

"LOW MAINTENANCE" 

Five Year, Without a Single Fatality 
Write For Details on Our Commercial Models Four and . 

HUFF DALAND AIRPLANES, INC. 

BRISTOL, PA. 


Air Spec. 10225D 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Complete Warehouse Stoc\ 
for Immediate Shipment in any Quantity. 

1437 Franklin St. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


SERVICE STEEL CO. 


Tri-State School of Aeronautics 


MORE THAN JUST A FLYING SCHOOL. 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 

BETTER THAN EVER 

Paragon Engineers, Inc. 

Baltimore, Maryland 


FOR SALE : Practically new, two place, tide by tide, dual 
control Le Rhone motored bi-plane, $1,250.; 0X5 or Anzani 
90-110 H.P. can be inttalled if desired; one. two-piece, bi- 
plane. without motor. $225., $300.. with new 80 H.P. Le Rhone 
motor and propeller; one 6 cylinder. 50 HP. Anzani motor, 
$150.; one, 4 cylinder, weter cooled Aeronautic motor complete, 
with radiator, propeller, etc., $50. 

S. SWANSON, 1424 0 Shoal. HAVELOCK, NE8R. 
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AVIATION’S AIRCRAFT SERVICE 
DIRECTORY 


pay for themselves many times over. 


Learn the 


Study 



Aviation 

of aviation and gro' 
ged for clubs, group: 
for information. 


The American Society for Promotion of Avialion 

522 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 

Send for Our Catalogue 

A LARGEST AIRPLANE^SUPPLT BOVSB IN IBB WEST 

’write" or wire m'your requirements. 
CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 
350 WASHINGTON BLVD* '** VENICE, CALIFORNIA 



NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO. 
Marshall, Missouri. 


Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 


Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 

N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 

LUDINGT0N EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Passenger Flying AoeXTS 1 Spares of All Kinds 

Instruction von Sport Farman Ships 

Victor Dallin — « ACO Aerial Taxi Service 

Aerial Photography 1 X1XE 1 Exhibition Flying 

Office: Atlantic Bldg. Flying from Pine Valley Field 

PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY. N. J. 

HASKELITE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A” 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 

HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

LIBERTY MOTOR OWNERS 

ISr’^M’vico "A-S^oU^pninps with outsida^djnstmenta 
Absolutely ^ Inhrchan^b^^aBowance ° ( j! 1 | 

JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, INC. 

518-5x3 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK. N. Y.. D. S. A 

JUST COMPLETED: The purchase, moving and sorting of 
utility aircraft materials, sufficient to fill our new warehouse 
at Baltimore. Warehouse contains 20.000 square feet floor 

prompt service* rran ** ement Let tu/Hl your wants. 0 ^ V " y 

MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT CO. 

1030 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 



DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 

New and Used Ships for Sale 
Porta for JN4D-JN4C or Standard J1 Ships 
OX5-OXX6-Hiaeo or Liberty Motors 
Complete Flying Course — $150.00 

WHEN YOU WANT to buy, sell or 
exchange planes, motors and accessories — 
or are in need of competent help, or seeking 
a responsible position AVIATION Classi- 
fied or "Directory” ads will prove advan- 
tageous. AVIATION, the only aeronautical 
weekly, covers your entire field first. 



LE RHONE 80 & 120 H. P. ENGINES 

and complete line spares for same. 

Write for Prices. 

TIPS & SMITH, INC. 

P.O. BOX NO. 153 HOUSTON, TEXAS. 

YACKEY TRANSPORT 

Liberty 12 motor. Landing speed is 32 miles per hour, 
high speed 125 m.p.b.; useful load 2400; ceiling with load 
22,000 ft., duralumin construction throughout. Best per- 
forming ship ever known. Price $7,500.00. 

YackeyAircraflCo., Yackey’sCheckerboardAirplane Field 

(Suburb of Chicago) 



C. Fayette Taylor, M. E. 

Consulting Mechanical Engineer 
Massachusells Institute of Technology 

Cambridce, Mass. 

Specialist in Aeronautical Engines and Marine Engines 

Keeping Abreast 

of aeronautical activities is possible only by reading AVIATION 
each week. Yearly subscription rates; United Slates, *4; Canada. 

AVIATION 

335 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 



SHIPS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

JN4D’s $750.00 & UP COMET OX5 $2000.00 

HISSO JENNY 1500.00 COMET K6 4000.00 

REBUILT C-6 STANDARD 1750.00 

SPECIAL OX5. RACER, METAL PROP 2500.00 

Used and new OX 5 motors , airplane parts and supplies. 
C. S. IRELAND, GARDEN CITY. N. Y. 

OX-5 MOTORS 

" ALL TESTED AND GUARANTEED 
ANDERSON AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING Inc. 
ANDERSON, IND. 



The Reed Propeller (Patented) OBPARTMBNT 

Adtfmsa— 8°A principal foreign countries 

U. S. LICENSEE — Curtiss Aeroplane St Motor Co'., Inc. 
WORLDS SPEED RECORD— 1023— Mltchol Field, L. I. 
WORLDS SPEED RECORD — 4924 — 1st res. France. 
PULITZER AND SCHNEIDER OUP WINNERS— 1823-1925 
PRESIDENTS CUP — PRAGUE — 1925 
BEAUMONT OUP, Istrea, France, 1925 

Booster Equipment for Berling Magnetos 

Do not take the risk of seriously injuring or even killing somo one 
by not using this equipment. Now production ports necessary to 
change the D81 Berling Magneto sent prepaid for $8.00 cash with 
order. Complete equipment Including Booster Magneto for $20.00. 

REISNER AERO SERVICE CO., INC. 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND. 
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2 lore Pilots Know More About 

WRIGHT WHIRLWIND ENGINES 

than any other Aeronautical lEngine 
now manufactured in America! 


Huff-Daland “Petrel” poweted with 
a Wright Whirlwind 200 H. P. air- 
cooled engine. A thoroughly proven 
plane for crop or' mosquito dusting, 
photography and passenger work. 
Send for Bulletin No. 8* 




